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WORSHIP IN THE HOME 


Caw Ss OHNNY is four years old now, and we feel 
4 4) we ini to teach him some prayers or some- 
y thing. . . .”” Parents of young children often go 

NZ yp to eis rector and say something like this. “They 
feel instinctively that something is lacking. What they do 
not realize is this: when a home is thoroughly Christian in 
practice as well as in name, prayer is not something to be in- 
troduced for the child’s benefit when he is old enough to 
understand; it is a reality in the lives of his parents even 
before he is born. 
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When the first baby arrives his Christian home should be there 
already. It should have been the object of the parents’ prayers 
At the Crib together from the start. Prayer provides 

the atmosphere into which the child is born. 
You don’t have to teach him anything about prayer if you 
have Jed him from the beginning. How does a baby know 
that his parents love him? Do they teach him? No, they just 
care for him, protect him, love him, and he assumes that love 
and thrives on it. He learns to talk by hearing older people 
talk, — long before he learns the horrible rules of grammar. 
He will learn to pray, and will assume that it is a good and 
natural thing to pray by seeing and hearing his parents pray 
from his earliest infancy. If a mother and father will say a 
prayer, or sign a simple hymn like “Jesus, tender Shepherd, 
hear me,” by their baby’s crib night after night, the baby will 
very soon come to expect it, and, much sooner than one can 
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believe, may learn the rhythm and the tune — even before 
the words are possible for him. He will be trying to do, as in 
all things, what his parents are doing, and will learn to pray 
naturally. 


Fundamental in the training of children in religion is that 
they shall feel from the start that we are not imposing upon 
WITH Children, them spmenniney wince we been 'd 

good for them,” but that we are shar- 
Not FOR Them ing with them something which is real 
to us. Together we come into the presence of God, who is 
our Father as well as theirs, — whom we also love, serve, 
worship and obey. It is important for a child to feel that he 
is praying to God and not to his parents, or before his parents. 
Prayers should not be “recited at mother’s knee,” but parents 
and child should pray together. The father must participate 
in all this as much as the mother. Otherwise, the child will 
grow up feeling that God and religion lack masculinity and 
have not a great deal to do with that world outside the home 
which the father represents. 


Family prayers used to be an accepted part of the order of 
the day for almost every Christian family. No doubt the chil- 
dren were sometimes bored. No doubt the 
prayers were sometimes sanctimonious. 
Nevertheless, at its best, family prayer 
drew together the old and the young, the servants and guests 
where there were such, as one family recognizing God’s love 
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Before Orange 
Juice 


and authority, recalling the service due to one another, and 
giving spiritual impulse to their daily task. By saying grace 
before meals, they recalled their gratitude to the Source of 
all their blessings. Ten minutes together in God’s presence 
before breakfast may mean less tension in office and school, 
and fewer “nerves” in the home, than if the day is started 
with hastily gulped orange juice and coffee, shrill admonitions 
and irritated confusion. 


‘There are many ways to make family prayers real (and even 
interesting!) to modern families. This is easiest when the 
Foinily| Prayers children are very young. A Passage may 
Gan Re Beat may be read from the Bible, as children 

are never too young to get the “feel” of 
it and to benefit by early familiarity with the beauty of the 
language. Certainly, however, Bible stories may sometimes 
be read in language that small children can understand. 
Many excellent ones can be found, but the sentimental and 
those that draw too much on imagined incidents should be 
avoided. At times, other books may be read for a change, such 
as modern missionary stories, when the children are old 
enough to enjoy them. If children show signs of boredom, 
consult them and let them help plan family prayers or take 
turns leading them, when they can do so with fair ease. A 
good way to freshen the children’s interest is to compose a 
scrapbook, with a page for each day containing a picture, a 
story and a prayer, allowing the children to help make it and 
possibly to read the page which they have made. Grace be- 
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fore meals may also be varied. Sometimes it may be said, 
sometimes sung; a particular child may be called upon to 
say it, or there may be silent grace. Prayers may be chosen 
from the Prayer Book. There are few better than the se- 
lected prayers under “Family Prayer” at the very end of 
the book, or they may be taken from some collection for 
children or adults, such as “Prayers Old and New” (For- 
ward Movement, 5 cents). Here, again, avoid sentimentality 
and wordiness. Prayers are made to God and should not 
be chosen for the admonition of children or the instruction of 
the family. Spontaneous prayers are good, if they come na- 
turally and sincerely from young or old. When there are 
several children of varied ages in the family, it is better to 
plan the prayers and reading to suit the older children and 
adults, rather than the younger ones. Children hate to be 
“talked down to,” and especially in religion it is important to 
have them feel that here is something that the grown-ups 
respect and participate in,—not something just put on for 
them. 


One can, and should, have prayers with the little children 
when they go to bed. Then there is opportunity for prayers 
“Through the in their own words, stories if they want 
tp them, and even hymns. No greater sense 
Darkness : d 3 5 
of security can be given a child at night 
than to be put to bed by his mother or father, with the 
thought that “through the darkness’ God’s love and care 
will be with him, as well as that of his parents. 
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Recently a group of little girls, all aged about six or seven, 
were riding to a party. They were talking about all sorts of 
things, when, out of a clear sky, one said, 
Learn from : I 
Children When I get in trouble, I always run to 
a special place I have in my house and tell 
God all about it. Then He makes it all right.”’ By “trouble” 
she explained that she meant such things as quarrels with her 
brother or envy of something he had. God made them “all 
right.” God should be that real and that near to every child, 
and He is. But grown-ups obscure Him, or never let the 
children hear about Him. We may think that we “forbid 
them not,” but it is not by words only that children are 
kept from Him. If God is not real to grown-ups, how can 
they speak of Him to their children? It would be better for 
a parent to tell a child that he does not know much about 
God but would like to learn more, than for him to pretend. 
Children are quick to see through any pretense. A child may 
well lead an honest parent. One of the forms of prayer most 
real to a child and most difficult for an adult beginner is 
“listening prayer.” If, after a few moment of quiet and 
prayer, you ask a child whether God told him anything, he 
will not think that you meant to suggest a voice. He just 
knows how God speaks with the “still, small voice” to the 
conscience or the heart. The difference between a child “lis- 
tening” and an adult trying to “listen” is that, as a rule, a 
child has no preconceived notion of difficulty and no harden- 
ed attitude of unwillingness to obey. One child of about 
seven, after prayers at bedtime, announced, “God told me 
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ten rules to have.” She said that she needed her fingers to 
remember them by, so her mother helped her by writing them 
down as she told them. They were simple rules: “Not to be 
late to school,” “Not to waste time,” “Not to be silly at 
school,” “‘Not to stand in the middle of the road,” etc. Many 
of them were things which her parents had told her before, 
but now they were her own rules. She had a column for each 
day, with the rules along one side, and after prayers each 
day, she decided whether or not she deserved a gold star for 
keeping them. No one told her whether or not she won the 
star; it was entirely her own affair with God. Regularity in 
having prayers is important, as it inculcates a good habit, but 
variety within the framework is also necessary. If a child be- 
comes mechanical about a “learned” prayer, or pretends about 
a “listening” prayer, drop it for a-while and try something 
else; only don’t become mechanical yourself, and don’t pre- 
tend. 


A good rule for parents is, “(Never talk beyond your ex- 
perience, but always talk up to it.” Some people are inclined 

to fall unconsciously into the use of theological 
Be Real and Prayer Book terms which may not be real 
to them. Others are so afraid of hypocrisy that, even though 
their experiences may be very deep, the name of God or of 
Jesus Christ is never mentioned in their home, and they 
never communicate the reality of their experience to their 
children. It is as important to give expression to these things 
when they should be said, as to avoid the glibness which 
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comes from too frequent reference to them. It has been said, 
“The person who is natural in his spiritual life will be 
spiritual in his natural life.” 


People often ask whether to have a special place for prayer 
or an altar in their home. No doubt an altar can be very 
yy ae helpful, especially if a child takes part in 

choosing what ornaments or pictures are 
the Home i ‘ 

placed on it. But it may be better to have 
one for only a short time, — perhaps during some special 
season such as Lent. There is a danger that interest in the 
altar may wane and that it may be treated carelessly, or that 
the child may come to feel that he cannot pray anywhere 
else in the house. It is a good thing to feel that we may pray 
in any part of our home. 


We have been considering worship in the home, but no wor- 
ship in the home itself can eliminate the need, also, for pub- 
First Public lic worship as a family. Children can be 
‘Mapeenee given the feeling of corporate worship at a 

very early age. If at home they have heard 
the familiar Christmas and Easter carols, nothing gives them 
such a thrill as to be taken to church on Christmas or Easter, 
perhaps to see a Christmas pageant depicting the story they 
have heard of the Baby Jesus and to hear the carols they 
know — to see crowds of other children and grown-ups all 
praying and singing together. It is their first glimpse of re- 
ligion in the world. 
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No Christian home can develop properly if isolated either 
from the Parish Church or the Church-at-Large. We must 
be alert for every opportunity to bring the vision of the 
Church-at-Large into our home. Interesting books and pam- 
phlets on religion in our homes, and guests belonging to other 
communions or from other countries who bring a vision of 
the Church in the world, will help our children to feel that 
they are members of a larger Christian Family. 


We have tried to be concrete in mentioning some of the out- 
ward forms of worship in the home. Such forms are, how- 
ever, only the expression of a deeper spirit 
and purpose. Most fundamental of all is 
the sense of Christian values which the home has created, — 
what is regarded as important and what is unimportant. If 
a man spends twenty cents a day on tobacco and gives ten 
cents a week to his Church, — if a woman has time to pre- 
pare an elaborate meal for guests on Sunday, but no time to 
teach Sunday School,— why should boys and girls think 
that the Church is more important than comics or the radio? 
If parents send their children to Church, instead of taking 
them, is it surprising that the children should assume that 
when they are grown up, it is not important for them to at- 


tend Church? 


Price Tags 


One night some boys broke into a hardware store. When 
the owner and the police arrived in the morning, they found 
nothing missing. They found, however, that the boys had 
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changed all the price tags. Nails were on sale at a dollar 
apiece; power lawn-mowers for eighty cents, string at five 
dollars a ball. This seems a parable of what is happening in 
the world about us. Values have been upset. Traditions 
which we have treasured are considered by many to be of no 
importance. Other things which we had thought to be of 
little value are considered indispensable. The authority of the 
Church and of the home is discounted, while the screen and 
the press set standards which few are willing to ignore. Sun- 
day School is optional, but music lessons and dancing school 
are required. More important than any outward forms of 
worship in our homes is that inner sense of values which a 
Christian home creates. We would like our children to be- 
come the kind of men and women who can see and think 
clearly, who are able to make decisions in life on the highest 
plane, strong to choose between right and wrong, con- 
tributing to the welfare of their fellow men. Nothing helps 
more to develop such characters than training in a family 
where true values are set upon life’s wares and where those 
who have found God have also found inner security and joy. 
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